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Problems Facing UNESCO 
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Mr. Nresunr: I am speaking as a freshman in this delegation to the 
meeting in Paris of the Fourth Conference of UNESCO, the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, Perhaps my 
first impressions of this really quite vast organization will provide an 
introduction for our discussion of the problems which face UNESCO, 
I am deeply impressed—indeed almost overwhelmed—by the breadth 
and scope of the activities which UNESCO has undertaken in its educa- 
tional missions, its technical assistance programs to underdeveloped 
areas, its services to almost every discipline of culture for the purpose of 
breaking down national barriers, and its work in the field of mass 
communications. 

This is all very imposing and, to a novice, also somewhat confusing. 
Thave heard some delegates voice a desire for a greater degree of concen- 
tration, although I note that, when the chips are down, they do not want 
any specific item removed from the program. But the general impression 
seems to be that there are to be concentrations. I wonder whether, with 
such a variety of activities, the principal problem which faces UNESCO 
may not be defined in three or four, even a half-dozen, main lines of 
action. leone 


Mr. Etsennower: I do not think that UNESCO should limit itself too 
much in action. UNESCO certainly requires unity of purpose but great 
diversity in what we might call action projects. A university, for example, 
has unity of purpose, but it has, and must have, a tremendous, almost 
baffling, variety of programs and projects in support of that purpose. 

“Much the same is true of UNESCO. The purpose of UNESCO is to 
help build the foundational understanding among all peoples which is 
essential to the peacemaking of all international and national agencies. 
The means of achieving that community of mind must be sufficiently 
diverse to command the cooperation of scholars in all disciplines; of cul- 
tural leaders; of civic, religious, and many other organizations; and, 
above all, I think, of citizens generally. 

ts I would say that the key problem here in Paris, as at all previous 
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UNESCO conferences, is to stimulate the development of truly active 
and effective national commissions’in-the fifty member nations. Only 
_ through national commissions can a member state give all its citizens— 
including its educational, scientific, and cultural talent—an opportunity 
to participate in the universal program of UNESCO. 


Mr. Niesunr: Yes, I can see that. But if we get fifty national commis- 
sions really active, as against the number we have now, it would seem to 
me that this would increase the problem of diversity. There would be 
more languages to be used, more cultures to be coordinated. 


Mr. Sropparp: I do not think tKat that follows. The heart of 
UNESCO's work is in its program of services and projects. The na- 
tional commissions help to determine the program by advising the dele- 
gations. They are exceedingly important in helping to carry through any 
program adopted by the General Conference. More and better national 
commissions need not, and in my judgment they should not, add irrele- 
vant items to the program. Rather, national commissions should bridgs 
the gap between the conference and the people concerned. For example 
the recent organization of the national commission in India, ardently 
supported by Prime Minister Nehru of India himself, may sharpen the 
focus of UNESCO on the great problem of fundamental education anc 
on the development of science. A better geographical coverage for : 
project already regarded as crucial to UNESCO’s purpose is not a dilu 
tion or a casual extension. It means, rather, action over greater areas— 
areas which may play a major role in constructing the peace. 


Mr. Nuesuur: You are right here at UNESCO headquarters, Laves 
You are one of the generals of the general staff. How does this problem o 
diversity and the unity of the program appear from your perspective 


Mr. Laves: It has been very interesting to me to listen to the comment 
which you three have made about this problem of diversity. You ar 
looking at it principally, with all due respect, as Americans who ar 
present at an international conference. Now I sit in the internation: 
goldfish bowl where everybody can see, and where everybody can fe 
what we are doing. 

I tried the other day to define UNESCO to a friend. I happened t 
remember the story of the four blind men, each of whom put his fing« 
up and touched a different part of an elephant, and each of whom ther 
fore gave a different description of the elephant. I sometimes think th: 
one of UNESCO’s jobs is to be the elephant for different people who a 
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looking for different things and who feel different things. Specifically, 
let us recognize the fact that we have a world in which the development 
in the fields of education, science, and culture differs tremendously be- 
tween different countries and different parts of the world. 

What UNESCO should do for various peoples around the world 
depends upon what those people want. Stoddard has just referred to 
India’s need. India has, as one of its major problems, the development of 
a sense of unity among its people. Consequently, they are interested right 
now in our tensions project. Poland is still rebuilding its schools. It is 
interested in our reconstruction program. France has a very long and - 
rich cultural history and thinks of UNESCO principally in cultural 
terms. You, Eisenhower, have already called attention to the fact that the 
Americans think particularly of citizen education and citizen respon- 
sibility. I could go around the world like that, illustrating how different 
people have different ideas. Our job in UNESCO is to be the central 
spark—the coordinating agency, if you like—to see that all people pull to- 
gether toward a common goal of international understanding. 


Mr. Nizsuur: Eisenhower, you have already emphasized the inter- 
National commissions very strongly. How do you feel about relating the 
work of the national commissions to this diversity of national purposes 


which Laves is talking about? 


_ Mr. Etsennower; Well, I think that we find it expressed in the dif- 
ferent types of national commissions which now exist. As I see it, there 
are three types of national commissions developing 1 in the member states. 
One is our own—a very large national commission of a hundred mem- 
bers, bringing in representatives of sixty national organizations with a 
constituent membership of thirty to forty million people. It also brings 
in federal and state officials and many private individuals and tries 
to focus all the cultural and educational forces of the country. The second 
type of commission is found in quite a few nations which have what 
might be thought of almost as a governmental national commission— 
that is, a small commission made up largely of members of ministries of 
education and the like. A third type of commission is typified by the 
ritish system, where there are a series of national commissions. There 
one for the natural sciences, another for the social sciences, and so on. 
‘seems that what Laves said about the different problems seems’ to be 
ppiccted i in the different kinds of national commissions. 
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Mr. Nizsuur: Have you any idea which of these three types of com- 
missions is most effective? 


Mr. Exsennower: No, because I think that each country has to have a 
different type. The representative from Afghanistan said the other day 
that a central system was all right for him because he had central control. 
But a central system would not do for the United States. 


Mr. Sropparp: I can think of one type which is not effective, and that 
is the type which does not exist at all—and of which there are fourteen at 
the present time. It may be that some have no effective organization at | 
all—they might be considered “paper” national commissions. Does that 
square with your feelings about it? 


Mr. Laves: I am glad that you referred to this fourth kind, that which 
does not exist at all. This type is a terribly important kind in terms of 
the development of UNESCO's program. There are many parts of the 
world—and I would say in most parts of the world today—in which 
there are people who do not understand the role of a national commis- 
sion. The basis of the American National Commission is a fundamental 
belief that it is for the people in the nation’s communities to influence 
policy. 

Mr. Nizsunr: What are you going to do about that, Laves? I mean, is 
there anything being done at this Conference to get national commissions 
to work? 


Mr. Laves: Well, we are having a series of informal meetings of those 
people who belong to national commissions. Eisenhower has been in of 
them; Stoddard has been in on them. The very fact that we hold thi 
Conference and give a chance to an Eisenhower and a Stoddard to tall 
with people who come from countries where there is no national com 


mission is a step toward arousing interest in commissions. 


Mr. E1senHower: The most eloquent plea that the Director-Generé 
of UNESCO has made at this Conference was his appeal to the nation 
which do not have national commissions, or in which the commission | 
not active, really to set one up and put it to work. I recalled the Mexic 
City Conference, where the Polish delegate had said, “UNESCO witl 
out national commissions is like a tree without roots.” That was one tun 
I agreed with the Polish delegate. 


Mr. Nizsune: Eisenhower, was there not some action taken abot 
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having some sort of special ambassadors appointed with special func- 
tions? 


Mk. Etsennower: Yes. Right at this Conference we have yet to come to 
a proposal which could give the Director-General three very high repre- 
sentatives. These representatives would travel to various states and help 
develop national commissions to fit particular educational, scientific, and 
cultural situations. 


‘Mr. Laves: I would like to insert again that you who come from the 
United States should not make the mistake of assuming that your kind ~ 
‘of a national commission, or any other one kind of a national commis- 
sion, is the kind which ought to exist. I am absolutely sure myself that 
all we know is that there must be roots for UNESCO in the communi- 
ties. That may, in some cases, involve developing the communities first 
of all, because in many parts of the world there are no people to whom 
you can talk in national-commission terms. 


Mr. Esenuower: I agree with that, but I would insist that in all na- 
tions the ultimate purpose of UNESCO is to reach all citizens and to 
change the knowledge of each individual citizen so that he comes to 
understand other peoples and cultures—so that he becomes a more 

intelligent participating citizen in this new world community which is 
being built. Each national commission should simply have the kind of 
“structure necessary to achieve that result. 


Mr. Nresunr: Now I would like to suggest that I do not fully under- 
stand that all the special projects that UNESCO has are related. Are they 
‘directly related to the national commissions? It seems to me, as I listen 

to the Conference, that the very special projects are of tremendous 
‘importance. You spoke of them, Stoddard. 


Mr. Stopparp: Well, Niebuhr, I mentioned only one by way of illus- 
“tration. Let us remember that UNESCO involves the letters “E,” “S,” 
and “C,” standing for “education, science, and culture.” The “C,” of 
“course, is a very broad field, indeed. One might even add educational 
“reconstruction and mass media of communication. In its very charter 
‘structure, one might say that UNESCO is certain to be comprehensive. 
For example, under education alone not only do we have a great attack 
‘on illiteracy on an almost world-wide basis but we have established, as 
_Laves knows much better than I do, very practical three-dimensional 
_ programs through which missions help member states toward the goal of 
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literacy for all persons. That type of work is always done in full coopera- | | 
tion with the member state itself. : 

Mr. Niesunr: By the way, Stoddard, I was rather impressed when the 
Philippine delegate made his general statement on the Director-Gen- 
eral’s report. He said that the work of the educational mission to the 
Philippines was going to be, in his opinion, the basis of an educational 
reform bill in the Philippines. That was a rather impressive statement, 
was it not? 

Mar. Sropparp: I thought that it was impressive and most encouraging. 


Mr. Exsennower: You mentioned mass communications, Stoddard. 
I would like to ask Laves whether UNESCO is really making some 
progress in mass communication. Does this project really amount to 
anything? 

Mr. Laves: That is a very hard question to answer in just a couple of 
words. I would put it this way: The idea of having a world radio station 
has never borne fruit, thus far. UNESCO does not try to be a world 
propaganda agency. What UNESCO is trying to do through the mass 
media—particularly press and radio—is to get some kind of information 
out fairly regularly to the people of the world. For example, at the pres- 
ent time UNESCO is sending out weekly radio material to fifty-six 
countries. The material is being reproduced in some seventeen different 
languages. Our weekly radio release is, as a matter of fact, now being 
used in the United States itself on a hundred and thirty-five broadcast 
ing stations. ; 

Mr. Nresunr: Laves, do you mean scripts for radio, or actual record 
ings which are used in the various stations? 


Mr. Laves: No, these are merely scripts. They are in the general fiel 
of education, science, and culture—in major developments taking plac 
around the world. We might say that they are like a radio feature servic 
which can be used by local stations. 


Mr. E1sennower: I would like to express a little note of skepticist 
here. I like to see UNESCO and the problems with which it is dealin 
adequately covered by the press and radio, but I do not think that th 
coverage comes to very much unless there are other materials—such ; 
publications and documentary Glms—which can be used by local di 
cussion groups. I think it isin face-to-face discussion based on all the info 
mation they acquire that people really reach their convictions. 


Mr. Laves: Eisenhower, you know as well as I that that is one of my 
pets—face-to-face discussion. We talked about this many years ago, dur- 
ing the war, in the United States, as I recall. But the fact of the matter is 
that there are certain things which an international agency can do and 
certain things which it cannot do. I would say quite flatly that if what 
you need is some kind of materials for face-to-face discussions in Man- 
hattan, Kansas, for example, then the United States National Commis- 
sion, or Kansas State College, or the Manhattan UNESCO organization 
is going to have to produce them. Bear in mind, gentlemen, that 
UNESCO is here in Paris. It is thousands and thousands of miles away — 
from most of the world’s citizens. How can it produce something which 
is going to be equally good in South Africa, New York, and Singapore? 
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Mr. Sropparp: If, however, we let everybody produce just what he 
thinks he should produce, we do not necessarily contribute to the central 
purpose of UNESCO. It seems to me that UNESCO has a function as a 
kind of nerve center for all the operations to which it is going to give its 
blessing. 

Mr. Laves: Fine—I agree with that completely. What UNESCO has 
to do is to send out some basic material. For example, in connection with 
the famous “Food and People” discussion which took place around the 
world, UNESCO got out the basic materials. It got some outstanding 
Scientists to write the material and then sent it out. It was for local 
reproduction on a popular basis. 


_ Mr. Etsennower: Well, now, that is the very kind of material I 
wanted, and which you said that UNESCO could not supply. The “Food 
and People” series is giving the people in Manhattan, Kansas, whom we 
are using as an example, the basic information they need to come to 
understand the problems in the Middle East, the Far East, South 
America, and the rest of the world. That is the way to develop under- 
standing. One does not develop understanding just by talking in the 
abstract, but by getting down to the things which affect the lives of 
people. 


Mr. Stopparp: I agree with Eisenhower. Is it not true that unless we 
carry some of our implementing to a rather complete stage—say in the 
development of films—that in some countries we do not get much 
action ? It is easy to find, as a result of our technical surveys, the channels 
f£ communication in the United States. But in other member states we 
have to go so far to find such channels that I should think it might be 
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called “operating.” It is not really operating but a kind of pilot operation, 
in which the only purpose is to demonstrate how these nations may then 
pick up the ball, as it were, and run with it themselves. 


Mr. Laves: In other words, you would agree that the success of 
UNESCO depends upon community action and upon the thinking 
which goes on in the individual mind. UNESCO’ job is to try to remove 
any excuses for that thinking not to take place. 


Mr. Sropparp: Very good. 


Mr. Nresuur: Am I right in believing that there is a very considerable 
difference between programs which create intercommunication between 
the advanced nations and the kind of programs which are meant for the 
pilot projects—educational and cultural missions and so forth—for the 
more undeveloped nations? Is there a real distinction there? 


Mr. Laves: That is a problem very difficult to set forth in genera 
terms. But the fact of the matter is that with 60 and perhaps 75 per cen 
of the world’s population illiterate, one must produce some material o 
a completely different kind to reach illiterate people than is produced fo 
the literate populations of Britain, France, or Scandinavia. Obvious 
ly, our job becomes immensely more complicated in regions wher 
people cannot even read or write, let alone do arithmetic. 


Mr. Niesunr: Oh, yes, I know that the material has to be differen 
Laves, but I was thinking that the whole strategy seems to be differen 


Mr. Laves: The best illustration of that which I think I can give 
what Stoddard has already referred to—the educational «mission 
UNESCO sent out an educational mission not Jong ago, under tl 
chairmanship of Floyd Reeves, of the University of Chicago. He we 
out to the Philippines to help them develop a good educational syste 
‘Another mission went to Siam. Another one is now in Afghaniste 
Similarly, our Science Cooperation Offices, located in Uruguay, in Cai 
Egypt, in Delhi, India, and in Shanghai, China, have the purpose 
bringing the best available scientific knowledge to parts of the world 
which it otherwise would not go. 


Mr. Sropparp: I am glad to hear Laves mention this practical work 
science advancement, because I am afraid that we have talked a bit 1 
much about education. I wonder what other aids to science, both natu 
and social, we may count upon through UNESCO. 
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Mk. Laves: Besides underlining once more what I have said of the im- 
portance of these Science Cooperation Offices, I might then go on to 
point out the work being done in the social sciences. In my own judg- 
ment, this work in the social sciences is probably—at least potentially— 
the most important part of UNESCO’s activity. After all, the problem 
of building for peace and working with people’s minds is a social prob- 
lem. It is dealing with human relations, and the social sciences are sup- 
posed to help us with human relations. 


Mr. Niesunr: Could the humanities not get in on that, too? 


Mr. Laves: The humanities, of course, are important. I will not argue 
with you where the line is to be drawn. This is a nice subject all by itself. 


Mr. Niepunr: It is a very complex one. 


Mr. Laves: What UNESCO is trying to do is to get social sciences 
developed in countries where they are completely unknown. I may say 
here that in most countries the social sciences are still unknown. 


Mr. Sropparp: Might you not say that the sciences should not only be 
developed but freed? 


_ Mk. Laves: That is right. 


Mr. Sropparp: They should be freed from governmental or other 
restrictions. 


Mr. Laves: That is right. 


Mr. Sropparp; Such restrictions are > commonly put particularly on the 
social sciences, are they not? 


Mr. Laves: Right. 


Mr. E1senHower: I think that the social sciences illustrate another 
characteristic of the whole UNESCO program. At the moment, one of 
the big social science projects—that dealing with tensions—is really in 
the research stage. UNESCO is bringing the scholars of the world to- 
gether to try to define the tensions which are conducive to war and those 
which are not. As soon as the scholars are satisfied that they have found 
some answers which are worth attention by other people, we will get 
these ideas out into the streams of mass communication. Then, Laves, 
they will affect the people i in Manhattan, Kansas, whom we keep talking 
about. : 


Mr. Laves: More than that, Eisenhower, if we can really find out what 
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these tensions are, and what the résults of tensions are in affecting the 
prospects for peace, then there ought to be some way of influencing the’ 
conduct of international affairs through international organizations.) 
For example, I was interested in seeing the statement of Brock Chisholm, | 
the Head of the World Health Organization, the other day, in which he 
said that there ought to be a psychologist attached to every delegation to) 
an international conference. | 


Mar. Nresunr: If I may say so, Laves, I thought that that was the bunk, | 


I think that that is assuming that a psychiatrist can supply the wisdom 
which statesmen must have. I do not think that you meant that, of course. 


Mr. Laves: No, all I would say is that the psychiatrist and the psycholo- 
gist can provide some of the lack of knowledge which is now evident at 
international conferences. 


Mr. Sropparp: As a psychologist among this group of four, I may say 
that, if I interpret Dr. Chisholm correctly, he did not mean for psychiatry 
to be substituted for political and other scientific groups. He merely 
pointed out the special contribution which psychology—especially social 
psychology—might make to the tensions which grow up between people. 
These tensions have a way of spreading themselves through nations. 
A little Hitler becomes an abnormal Hitler; and an abnormal Hitler 
becomes an abnormal Germany. 


Mr. Nizpunr: I would like to raise a question as to all the goodness, 
the virtue of this program. This is an organization to contribute to peace. 
What does it contribute to peace? I notice that the Indian delegate made 
the remark at the Conference to the effect that he thought that if the 
East-West conflict were lifted to the spiritual level of UNESCO, we 
~ could solve that conflict. Now I have a great deal of skepticism about 
the particular East-West conflict, or any other political tension. Is that 
really within the sphere of UNESCO? | 


Mr. Laves: I will take a crack at that because I have been very muck 
interested in this whole question of furthering international understand. 
ing. I think that we do a lot of talking without meaning when we talk 
about international understanding. What people really mean, I believe 
is that the people of the world must have basic understandings of wha 
makes this world tick. They must understand economic interdependenc 
and political interdependence. They must understand that this is a worl 
of cultural diversity. These axe specific things. 


an 


Now I would put the answer to your question this way: UNESCO is 
trying to further international understanding and thereby contributing 
to peace through two endeavors. One, it is establishing contact between 
various professional groups and specialists in the field of education and 
science and culture. Two, it is trying, through lifting the educational 
level of people by holding international conferences, to make it more pos- 
sible for the people of the world as a whole to understand each other. 
Our radio program, for example, is probably the most potent instrument 
we have for that purpose. 
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| Mk. Eisennower: I think that the statement which the Indian delegate 
so eloquently made—that UNESCO could resolve the conflict between 
East and West—is really based upon a false assumption. It seems to me 
that he is saying that we can effectuate peace through the development 
of understanding alone. I do not believe that for a minute. I think that 
understanding is an essential part of any program for peace—a program 
Which must also include programs for economic cooperation, for the 
settlement of political disputes, and, personally, I think that there has to 
exist power some place to prevent aggression. I would say that, while the 
development of understanding cannot settle peace anywhere—including 
that between East and West—nonetheless, understanding is an indis- 
pensable part of any program for peace. 


Mr. Sropparp: I think that we would all agree to that, and I think that 
we should stress, finally, that UNESCO does not work alone. It has very 
potent allies in the World Health Organization, which has been men- 
tioned, in the International Labor Organization, in the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, and in the other specialized agencies of the United 

Nations. The whole United Nations’ structure is devoted to the same 
purposes to which UNESCO is devoted. Also, when we come to work in 
individual countries, we immediately enlist an enormous amount of aid. 
That can be shown, for example, in Germany, where groups rise up to 
assist UNESCO in its democratic program. I know that it is true in 
Japan, where already the Japanese have contributed six million yen in 
support of a program in which UNESCO believes. They have also 
organized two hundred thousand workers and leaders for a more liberal 
Japan. Be 

Mr. Niesunr: I suppose that one would simply have to say that if there 
are nations which are completely dogmatic and which want to close 
themselves off from any kind of international communication, then in 
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that case a system of international communication is not effective. I sup- 
pose that one would have to admit that there are situations where police 
action alone is possible; that there are situations where peace is main- 
tained only by a preponderance of power; but that there are other situa- 
tions where peace is established in broader terms. 

Does it not come to this, gentlemen? UNESCO is engaged in the 
fundamental task of creating a world community through communica: 
tion and through mutual assistance in almost every field of human 
culture. UNESCO is an organization not merely to raise the cultural 
standards of the nations but rather to integrate them. On the other hand 
it is not an organization for the achievement of political arbitration of 
given tensions. It will find, and it has already found, its reason for exist 
ence in this broad and yet definable field of cultural understanding. 

To have peoples speaking to peoples does not guarantee the peace. Bui 
certainly there can be no peace without such a process of communication 
looking toward community of mind and understanding. UNESCO, in 
other words, cannot guarantee the peace, but it can provide some of the 
prerequisites for a peaceful world. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION 
OF INTERNATIONAL TENSIONS* 


By LOUIS WIRTH 
University of Chicago 


[ SHOULD not be assumed that the division of the world into nation 
ates automatically leads to international tensions. We have learned to be 
ceptical of statements purporting to portray in undifferentiated form the 
ind, the mood, the morals, or the character of nations. Granting, of course, 
at there are broad and often deepseated differences in the culture and be- 
avior of members of different national groups as a result of their different 
istorical development and conditions of existence, yet it is important to note 
at the differences within modern national states are sometimes greater than 
1¢ differences between such groups. It becomes necessary, therefore, to ask 
tho the specific bearers of the tensions are. At least three possibilities exist: 

(1) We may infer the existence of tensions from the behavior of the 
ficial spokesmen of the nations concerned, i.e., the power holders or their 
spresentatives, such as diplomats. 

(2) We may arrive at the judgment that tensions exist on the basis of the 
ttitudes and behavior of specific groups within respective countries. 

(3) We may infer the existence of tensions on the basis of mass opinions, 
ttitudes, and behavior of considerable numbers of people of the countries 
oncerned. 

Just as we often suspect that the ruling groups of some country other than 
ur own do not truly represent the people of that country, so also in our own 
ountry the official policy may be at variance with the popular will. Many 
astances have accumulated in recent years of attempts to appeal directly to 
ne people of another nation over the heads of their rulers. Thus the Japanese 
overning group before the war had counted upon a greater cleavage between 
ne people of the United States and their government than actually was the 
ase. It would be interesting to examine the effect of the “Voice of America” 
$ it speaks to the Russian people directly. As mass media of communication 
perate increasingly on an international scale, peoples are increasingly enabled 
» speak to peoples. There is no assurance, however, that those who actually 
lo the speaking truly represent the people’s voice. Nor is there any assurance 
hat the audience in the receiving country is free to listen to the voice of 
ther peoples. 

When today we hear the oft repeated phrase, “If we only knew what the 
tussian people think of the policies of their government,” we find an instance 
f what is more or less universally suspected—of course, more so of autocracies 


* Reprinted by special permission of the author (Learning and World Peace [New York: 
Tarper & Bros., 1948], pp. 47-53). 
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than of democratic regimes—that there may be serious discrepancies between 
the power holders and their spokesmen on the one hand and the general 
population on the other hand. Similarly, there is no assurance of unanimity 
among the power holders themselves as the diverse pressures of conflicting 
lobbying groups in connection with international aviation or oil policies, for 
instance, will amply demonstrate. The tension between the Russian bloc and 
the American bloc within the United Nations and outside could be better 
understood, if we knew more definitely who is in each bloc and what diver- 
gent interests motivate adherence to each. There comes a time, of course, 
when tensions mount to a point where, whether or not the masses of the 
people, or even the important interest groups within the country, share the 
attitude of the power holders, they must accede to the power holders’ policy 
on pain of severe sanctions. 

Moreover, international tensions cannot be completely divorced from inter. 
nal tensions within countries. Not merely do these internal tensions furnish 
the life blood of domestic politics, but they not infrequently underlie the 
orientation of the country to other countries. The old maxim, “when you are 
weak at home, start a foreign war,” has many historical precedents to suppor 
it. It is fair to assume that a country whose people are relatively free from 
anxieties will have less occasion to invent either domestic or foreign scape 
goats than a nation whose people are suffering from real or fancied frustra 
tions. 

Having ascertained the bearers of international tensions, it is important t 
raise the relevant questions concerning the factors that motivate these ten 
sions. There are as many factors as there are real or imagined interests ant 
frustrated satisfactions which are or can be interpreted to be remediabl 
through a change in the existing relations between states. Differences 1 
resources may lead the people or governors of a poor country to be belligerer 
toward a rich country. Disparities in ratio of population to inhabitable are 
and natural resources may lead to population pressure, and tend to make 
national policy of free migration, colonization, and expansion acceptable eve 
at the risk of war. Unequal rates of technological development and ‘gre: 
disparities in national wealth and productivity may be presented either to th 
power groups or to the peoples of disadvantaged countries as a legitimat 
basis for enhancing their standard of living at the expense of more fortunate! 
situated countries. 

Great disparities in military power or potential may lead to grave anxietic 
manifesting themselves in armaments races, which, in turn, may threaten th 
standard of living of the people thus burdened to a point of desperatio: 
Disadvantageous conditions of international trade and commerce and finan 
imposed upon certain countries may lead to aggressive countermeasur 
which will in turn accentuate pre-existing tensions. The monopolization | 
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iny country or group of countries of any scarce values is likely to give im- 
etus to latent tensions. 

We cannot afford to overlook the many intangible values that can become 
he basis of international rivalry and conflict, such as the factors associated 
vith nationalism itself, the pursuit of national honor and power, and the 
elief in a national mission or destiny. 

Equally important may be the real or alleged clash of economic, political, or 
ocial systems. The identification of leaders and people with national images 
which are incompatible with the images of other nations, is widely believed 
o furnish the foundation for international prejudices and hostilities. Religious 
wars have been among the bloodiest. While it is unlikely in this more or less 
ecularized world that they will be repeated, their place may be taken by 
ideological wars, such as those between capitalism and socialism, between 
democracy and dictatorship, or even between alignments of the world along 
racial and broad cultural divisions. The inevitability of the triumph of one or 
nother ideology or social system and the possibility of the peaceful coexistence 
of a variety of such systems and ideologies in a very much shrunken world, 
certainly poses one of the crucial problems of our time. 

Whatever may be the initial bases of prejudices and hostilities, there is 

ample evidence to show that in the dynamics of the international conflict the 
original source of frustration may be forgotten or may become associated 
with any number of other sources of anxiety and hostility. What may start 
out as a general feeling of insecurity and frustration may, in the advanced 
stages of conflict, acquire a definition in terms of quite other grievances and 
be expressed in international policies only remotely connected with the actual 
situation. Indeed, it has been said by students of war that very minor tensions 
eo eer and gather force until they end in major conflagrations. It has also 
been observed that major issues become factors of international tension only 
if in their unfolding they affect the power relations between nations. 
_ There have been many grave international conflicts that have not led to 
war. Witness the passivity of the major powers in the face of the rearmament 
Germany by the Nazis, their march into the Rhineland and their conquest 
Austria and Czechoslovakia. It was not until their march into Poland and 
lenmark that Britain and France regarded the tension as sufficiently grave to 
esort to war, and even after the conquest of Poland, Denmark, Holland, 
elgium, and France, the United States refrained from military intervention. 
Thus it is not so much the tensions themselves, however profound and 
tense, as the general international atmosphere in which the tensions arise 
nd must be managed, that determines the resort to war. Anxieties and dep- 
vations, however trivial, may be nurtured into formidable grievances 
1rough artificial manipulation of the Cie oun making industries or through 
anufactured “incidents.” 
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The third and last set of questions to be considered here is the forms in 
which tensions are manifested. International tensions may express themselves 
by various forms of behavior, ranging from prejudices, avoidance, anxiety, 
and conflict between individuals or groups as members of national com: 
munities, to national policies and organized collective behavior of nation states 
toward one another in diplomacy, alignments with other states, or threats of 
and indulgence in actual warfare. _ 

It should be possible to ascertain the various stages of developing tension 
by examination not merely of the incidents that are selected to become issues 
for diplomatic negotiation, but also of the various channels through which 
domestic opinion and world opinion are being influenced. Among the ques: 
tions to which scholars and scientists have sought answers are the following: 
How tense must a people be to go to war with another people? What indica-| 
tion can we get from state documents, from military and political measures, 
from the utterances and the behavior of power groups, from the press and the| 
radio and the movies, from popular literature, from what is taught in the 
schools and preached from the pulpits and discussed in the public forums, 
from the rumors and clichés that are spread among the people generally, a ; 
to the state of tension between various countries? Are the tensions between 
nations reciprocal or are they unilateral? It may be quite possible that the 
issues that seem important to the government, the power groups, or the people| 
of one country seem relatively unimportant to their adversaries. It should be 
possible to measure both the intensity and the direction of these tensions b 
means which have already proved useful in other types of: ine ae 
Here lies a great opportunity for social psychologists. 

It should not be supposed that international tensions are themselves an evil 
any more than interpersonal tensions are always necessarily bad. Tensions 
produce, under appropriate circumstances, a striving for a better adjustment 
and thus lead to personal and social development. Most of us would not want 
to live in a world completely devoid of international tensions, because such a 
world, if we could imagine it, would be utterly static. Such a world paige 
seek war as one way of relieving sheer boredom. 

International rivalry may be regarded as one of the ways in which the so- 
called backward parts of the world have acquired the appetite and the means| 
for lifting themselves. We must expect, with the increasing integration of the 
world, to meet the claims of the disadvantaged peoples who are aspiring to 
rise to the level of the powerful and the prosperous and the free with greater} 
resourcefulness than in the past. There are signs, such as those that have 
recently come from our own island possessions and from India, that these 
tensions can be resolved peacefully. 

The widely held faith, especially among scholars and educators, that lac 
éf understanding between peoples lies at the root of international conflict, is 
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ot ralways justified. Correlatively, the almost universal belief that better un- 
erstanding would prevent the development of tensions or ease those that 
‘xist, may also be questioned. In retrospect it can be affirmed that the less we 
knew about the Nazis, the better we got along with them. Intensive contact 
between peoples on a universal scale may be expected to create both more 
linderstanding as well as more misunderstanding. There is a great difference 
between identical interests and reciprocal interests. People with identical 
iterests may join in a common fight against a common enemy who is block- 
ing the realization of these interests, but they may also fight one another for 
the same reason. The realization of mutual benefits based upon different 
inte may be a greater source of harmonious relations between states than 
the pursuit of identical objectives. 

|| One of the hopes of international organization lies in the prospect that the 
United Nations may serve each member nation to fulfil its own interests more 
Bectivey, as long as they are compatible with the interests of all the others, 
and that in case of a clash of interests all the member states will have a con- 
tinually i increasing common stake in the effective functioning of an inter- 
Aational authority which, in the course of time, will induce them to surrender 
a sufficient amount of national sovereignty to make an international regime of 
law a reality. 

' We might as well reconcile ourselves to the fact that as long as there are 
inational states there will be international conflict. We still have conflicts be- 
‘tween the states of our Union, but since the Civil War they have either not 
been of such an acute nature as to lead to war or we have developed the 

chinery. to deal with them peacefully, and have such transcendent interests 
ga faith in national unity as to consider war out of the question. 
"> With an emerging international organization as yet admittedly in a feeble 
fate, the danger arises that we may become impatient because the United 
tions has not solyed the important conflicts between the major powers. 
they can continue to engage in a day to day discussion, even on minor 
es, and arrive at some compromises, the road may be left open for the 
ettlement of more serious issues. Much will depend upon the creation of 
rid public opinion and on the power relations between the two major con- 
lations. At least we have the satisfaction that the contending parties have 
jot permanently walked out. 
We will not have less tensions but more tensions as the various parts of the 
rid come into ever closer relationship with one another, and the supreme 
oblems are: Can these tensions be mitigated or resolved without resort to 
and can they be turned into constructive purposes for realizing the 
ersal hopes of man for a free, peaceful, prosperous, and just world society? 
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